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THE  FAMILY  OF  MIMS 


Earliest  information  of  the  Mims  family  i.n  Ameri¬ 
ca  comes  to  us  with  a  background  of  the  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  fathomless  coal  mines  of  Wales.  Our 
family  records  say  that  about  the  year  1750  three  Mims 
brothers  came  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Their  names 
were  John,  William  and  Drury.  John  went  north  and 
was  lost  sight  of.  William  and  Drury  settled  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  and  reared  families.  Not  many  years  ago  some  of 
their  descendants  were  still  in  possession  of  the  original 
4300  acre  farm. 

Some  of  the  children  of  Drury  Mims  I,  went  to 
N.  C.  while  one  son  settled  in  Edgefield  District,  S.  C. 
Two  of  the  sons  of  William  Mims  I,  Drury  II  and  Wil¬ 
liam  II,  fought  under  Francis  Marion  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War.  Drury  II  was  killed,  leaving  one  daughter.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  William  II  married  and  settled  in 
Charleston  District,  S.  C.,  and  reared  five  sons.  We  have 
no  record  of  their  dates  except  that  of  Caswell  and  Al¬ 
fred.  Caswell  died  in  S.  C.  unmarried.  He  was  born  in 
1795  and  died  May  29,  1855.  His  obituary  has  come 
down  to  us  intact  and  declares  that  "He  was  a  man  of 
fine  intellect;  rigidly  honest,  strictly  moral,  industrious, 
economical,  and  warm  and  true  to  his  friends.  A  good 
man  and  highly  regarded.  He  lived  a  life  of  celibacy  with¬ 
out  suspicion  of  taint.  He  was  well  educated  and  his 
life-work  was  that  of  a  teacher."  He  outlived  his  four 
brothers  and  seems  to  have  amassed  quite  a  fortune  for 
those  days.  His  nephew,  A.  L.  Mims,  was  chosen  to  settle 
up  his  estate,  his  nephews  and  nieces  having  been 
designated  as  his  heirs.  This  work  required  several 
years,  not  having  been  finished  until  1861.  We  have 
much  of  this  correspondence  preserved  in  the  papers  of 
Prof.  A.  L.  Mims.  The  names  of  the  four  brothers  were 
William  III,  Drury  III,  Albert  and  Alfred,  who  was  born 
in  1800  and  was  youngest  of  the  brothers. 

William  Mims  II  became  a  planter  of  some  wealth 
in  S.  C.  For  reasons  of  health,  he  came  to  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty,  Tennessee,  and  purchased  a  small  farm  which  he  used 
as  a  summer  home.  It  was  situated  some  one-half  mile 


below  Easterly's  ferry  on  the  Nolichucky.  Two  of  his 
sons,  William  III  and  Drury  III,  married  and  lived  in  S. 
C.  and  their  children  were  daughters.  Albert  and  Alfred 
came  to  Tenn.  with  their  father  and  met  girls  in  Greene 
County  who  became  their  wives.  Albert  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Evans  and  reared  five  children,  possibly  in  Greene 
County.  We  have  no  dates,  but  their  names  were: 

Katherine,  who  married  Lemuel  Bible 

Eliza,  three  times  married — Busier,  Briqandine  and 
Watts 

Almira^who  married  Thomas  Christian 

Geddes,  who  married  a  Faubion,  first  name  unknown 

William,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Jackson  Gillett 

Few  details  are  recorded,  except  that  Thomas 
Christian  was  killed  near  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
and  his  family  moved  west.  His  descendants  have  re¬ 
turned  occasionally  to  visit  the  state  of  their  ancestor's 
birth. 

Alfred,  through  his  marriage  to  Margaret  Easterly, 
who  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Caspar  Easterly  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Conrad,  a  pioneer  of  1740,  became 
the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Mims  family  in  Cocke  County. 

William  Mims  II  died  in  Greene  County  and  was 
buried  in  the  soil  of  his  summer  home,  but  the  exact 
location  of  his  grave  cannot  be  identified.  Neither  can 
the  grave  of  Albert,  though  he  was  doubtless  buried  in 
the  same  locality  in  Greene  County. 

Alfred,  however,  with  his  wife,  Margaret,  sleeps  in 
the  Oven  Creek  church-yard  about  four  miles  from  the 
old  town  of  Parrottsville.  Years  ago  I  visited  this  place 
with  my  husband,  William  Mims  V.  We  brought  away 
flowers  from  the  graves  and  planted  them  in  the  yard 
of  our  home  in  Newport.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  we 
did  not  make  written  record  of  things  we  might  have 
read  cn  those  old  grave  stones.  What  is  perhaps  more 
important,  we  have  preserved  the  yellow  manuscript 
which  is  the  record  of  a  called  meeting  of  the  officers 
of  the  12th  Regiment  of  the  Tennessee  Militia  at  the- 
courthouse  in  Old  Newport  on  Jan.  9,  1838.  Col.  Peter 
Davis  was  chairman  and  Robert  W.  Pulliam  was  secre¬ 
tary.  The  object  of  the  meeting  as  stated  by  Dr.  George 
M.  Crookshanks,  surgeon  of  the  Regiment,  was  "to  pass 


resolutions  in  memory  of  a  friend  and  brother  officer, 
Col.  Alfred  Mims/7  A  committee  to  draft  resolutions 
was  named,  consisting  of  Maj.  Alexander  Mathis,  Maj. 
Nelson  Reese,  Capt.  William  Gillett,  and  Maj.  John 
Gorman.  Capt.  George  Basinger  moved  that  the  eulogy, 
the  original  paper  and  complete  text  of  which  has  also 
been  preserved,  be  printed  in  the  Washington  Repub¬ 
lican  and  the  Knoxville  Register  and  a  copy  be  placed 
in  the  books  of  the  Judae  Advocate.  A  final  resolution 
directs  that  the  officers  of  the  Regiment  have  erected 
at  their  own  expense,  a  marble  head  and  footstone 
suitably  inscribed  at  the  grave  of  Col.  Mims.  The  wife, 
Margaret  Easterly  Mims,  was  placed  by  his  side  62 
years  later,  Jan.  13,  1899.  She  remained  in  the  home 
near  Easterly's  Ferry,  known  as  the  Blount  Fork  Farm, 
until  her  children  were  grown,  the  youngest,  Moses,  being 
1  8  years  old. 

Times  were  hard  for  the  widowed  young  mother 
during  this  period.  She  daily  sought  divine  guidance  in 
the  rearing  of  her  fatherless  children  and  established  a 
record  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  seldom  equaled,  and 
which  culminated  only  a  short  time  before  her  death. 
The  old  Bible  bears  notations  in  her  own  handwriting — 
81  times  through,  and  to  the  62nd  Psalm,  where  her 
bookmark  closes  the  record  with  a  paean  of  faith  and 
victory  at  the  age  of  92  years.  Her  grandchildren  have 
always  regarded  this  legacy  as  something  precious  in¬ 
deed. 


There  were  many  problems  to  be  met  during  the 
years  1837  to  1853,  when  the  family  at  last  gave  up 
the  old  home.  This  was  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Uncle  Caswell  Mims,  whose  estate  was  not  finally  settled 
until  1861,  too  late  to  help  the  young  people  growing 
up.  They  seem  to  have  done  all  they  could  to  aid  their 
mother.  Some  of  them  had  married  and  had  young 
families  of  their  own  and  others  had  left  home  to  earn 
a  living  or  to  complete  their  education. 

The  seven  children  of  Alfred  and  Margaret  were: 

Amelia,  born  1  825  and  married  to  William  H.  Evans 
from  S.  C. 

William  C.  (1826-1851)  died  unmarried  in  Cali¬ 
fornia 


Jervis  M.  (1828-1863)  married  to  Susan  Woods  in 
1867 

Drury  Anderson  ( 1  830- 1916)  married  Margaret  Mc- 
Sween — 12  children 

Mary,  born  1832,  married  to  N.  E.  Smith.  Other 
details  not  known 

Aaron  Lemuel  (1834-1913)  died  unmarried  at 
Antioch,  Tennessee 

Moses  J.  (1835-1909)  married  Mary  Hurley,  died 
at  Leadvale,  Tenn. — 12  children. 

There  is  no  record  available  of  the  family  of  Amelia 
and  William  Evans.  He  is  mentioned  frequently  as  an 
official  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Also  as  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Pine  Chapel  Church  in  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  which  was  built  about  1844.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  builder  of  a  handsome  brick  house,  which  is  still 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  French  Broad  near  the 
Stokely  home-farm. 

The  story  of  William  Mims  IV  is  of  such  special 
interest  that  it  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  section  of 
this  booklet. 

Jervis  Mims  was  married  and  living  in  Morristown 
in  1863  when  he  was  called  from  his  home  and  shot 
down  by  Federal  Scouts  who  mistook  him  for  his  brother, 
Capt.  A.  L.  Mims  of  Company  "F",  Cocke  County  Caval¬ 
ry.  His  wife  and  two  children  were  cared  for  by  Capt. 
Mims  who  considered  it  a  sacred  obligation  to  establish 
a  home  for  them.  This  home  was  also  shared  by  his 
mother  in  her  declining  years. 

Drury  Anderson  (Drury  IV)  began  to  earn  his  own 
living  at  an  early  age.  My  husband  once  pointed  out 
to  me  the  house  not  far  from  the  French  Broad  river, 
where  he  taught  school  for  $25.00  per  month.  Later  he 
went  into  the  mercantile  business  in  Parrottsville  and 
lived  there  until  there  were  six  children  in  the  home. 
In  1868  he  brought  his  family  to  Newport  and  for  fifty 
years  as  merchant  and  banker,  he  was  identified  with 
the  business  life  of  Newport  and  Cocke  County.  A 
unique  personality,  sound  financial  methods,  and  un¬ 
limited  confidence  of  the  public,  made  him  a  figure 
not  easily  forgotten.  Known  always  as  D.  A.  Mims,  he 
was  the  last  of  that  generation  when  at  the  age  of  87 
he  passed  on. 


No  details  are  available  as  to  the  life  and  family 
of  Mary  Mims  Smith. 


(Aaron  Lemuel  Mims,  by  whatever  means  within 
his  power,  first  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  securing 
a  liberal  education.  At  the  age  of  26  he  was  a  student 
and  tutor  in  Emory  and  Henry  College.  He  fitted  him¬ 
self  by  thorough  classical  training  for  whatever  con¬ 
tingencies  might  await  him  in  life.  In  1861  he  answered 
the  call  of  his  country,  and  served  with  gallantry 

(throughout  the  war.  When  it  was  over,  he  laid  down  his 
arms  and  went  back  to  the  schoolroom.  Having  taught 
a  year  or  two  in  Georgia,  in  1867,  he  located  near  Nash¬ 
ville  and  for  twelve  years  conducted  a  fitting  school  for 
boys.  Many  of  his  pupils  became  distinguished  men. 

\  Retiring  from  the  scholastic  field,  he  purchased  a 
farm  near  Antioch,  participated  actively  in  politics  and 
took  a  salutary  interest  in  community  affairs.  He  was 
1  an  eloquent  platform  speaker,  and  his  home  was  a  center 
cf  literary,  social  and  Christian  life.  Though  he  never 
married,  he  lived  a  busy  and  successful  life,  crowned 

(with  love  and  honor.  He  was  often  a  guest  in  our  home 
and  his  presence  was  like  a  benediction,  full  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  consideration.  A  host  of  nephews  and  nieces 
were  bereft  when  a  little  short  of  fourscore  years  he  came 
no  more  to  cheer  them  by  his  presence. 


Moses,  the  youngest  child  of  Alfred  Mims, 
married  at  24,  settled  at  Leadvale,  and  added  another 
/  family  of  1  2  to  the  tribe  of  Mims.  From  the  building  of 
\  the  railroad  in  1868,  he  served  as  station  master  and 
/  his  sons  took  to  railroading  also.  He  was  a  Royal  Arch 
)  Mason  and  an  active  church  member.  His  sons  are  now 
y all  dead  and  of  his  nine  daughters,  only  two  or  three  are 
/still  living.  His  grandchildren  are  scattered  through 
Jmany  states  and  their  name  is  legion. 


The  same  might  also  be  said  of  the  D.  A.  Mims 
family.  There  were  nine  sons  and  three  daughters;  nine 
children  lived  to  maturity  and  of  these  all  married  ex¬ 
cept  Alfred  III,  the  youngest.  Most  of  them  reared  fami¬ 
lies  in  this  section,  but  the  grandchildren,  30  of  them, 
are  scattered  far  and  wide.  Families  have  grown  smaller 
and  the  old  names  have  been  abandoned.  C.  B.  Mims 
the  oldest  son  of  Drury  IV  (D.  A.  Mims)  reared  a  large 


family,  living  his  entire  life  in  Newport,  and  carrying  on 
the  best  traditions  of  his  heritage.  His  family  of 
nine  children  was  the  largest  group  of  the  grandchildren 
of  D.  A.  Mims,  and  his  sons,  William  VI  (William  Er¬ 
nest)  and  Drury  V  (Dr.  Drew  Mims  who  has  changed 
the  spelling),  represent  the  next  generation  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  family  names.  William  VII,  son  of  Ernest,  is,  in 
1950,  a  stalwart  and  athletic  high  school  junior.  The 
three  small  daughters  of  Dr.  Mims  will  not  perpetuate 
the  Mims  name  in  future  history.  The  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  progeny  of  any  other  child  of  Drury  IV, 
until  that  of  William  Oscar  (William  V),  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  and  whose  two  living  children  are  daughters. 

In  Cocke  County  and  adjoining  sections  we  can  now 
name  of  the  6th  generation  only  the  following: 

Margaret  Mims  Moore  (Madge) 

C.  B.  Mims,  Jr.  (Carl) 

Myra  Mims  A4urray 
Dr.  Drew  Mims 
Doris  Mims  Parrott 
Williarr  Mims  Clark 
George  Mims — Jefferson  City 
Neil  B.  Mims  (Tony) 

There  are  direct  descendants  of  William  Mims  I 
even  to  the  7th  and  8th  generation  now  living  in  Cocke 
County,  but  small  prospect  of  the  name  surviving  among 
us.  We  consider  with  pride,  gracious  personality  and 
sterling  character  in  the  Mims  forebears.  Let  us  hope 
that  these  same  qualities  may  survive  in  coming  years 
even  to  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  family  tree. 

Written  by  a  devoted  and  faithful  in-law, 

Cora  Massey  Mims. 
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THE  STORY  OF  WILLIAM  MIMS  IV. 

Quotations  from  Letters 
1849  -  1850  -  1851 

Foreword 

This  is  part  of  the  first  letter  received  by  his  fami¬ 
ly  after  he  left  home  late  in  1848.  His  family  was  a 


widowed  mother,  an  older  sister,  Amelia,  who  married 
William  H.  Evans,  four  younger  brothers — Jervis,  Drury 
Anderson,  Lemuel  and  Moses — and  a  younger  sister, 
Mary.  William  was  22  and  anxious  to  seek  his  fortune 
and  be  of  assistance  to  his  mother.  He  had  relatives  in 
S.  C.  By  what  method  he  made  his  way  there,  we  do  not 
know,  but  he  evidently  did  not  remain  long.  The  letter 
begins: 


Sibley,  Missouri,  June  16,  1849. 

"Well,  folks!  1  suppose  you  do  not  know  where  I 
am  nor  what  I  am  about.  I  thought  I  would  try  to  find 
time  to  tell  you  a  few  things,  but  to  tell  you  all  I  have 
seen  since  I  left  S.  C.  would  take  a  book  of  no  incon¬ 
siderable  size.  I  left  Winsboro  on  the  8th  day  of  last 
Feb.  in  company  with  a  man  who  employed  me  to  go 
with  him  to  sell  Negroes.  We  traveled  into  the  most 
southwestern  part  of  Georgia,  where  it  joins  Florida  and 
Alabama  and  then  disposed  of  the  colored  popualtion. 
If  you  will  look  on  the  map  you  will  see  the  name  of  a 
little  town  called  Blakely  where  we  made  our  residence 
until  we  sold  out  the  latter  part  of  March. 

I  then  went  to  the  Coosahatchie  river  which  runs 
within  ten  miles  of  the  place,  and  then  got  on  a  steam 
boat  and  went  down  to  Apalachicola,  which  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  is  in  Florida.  I  then  got  on  board  a 
Schooner  and  sailed  around  to  New  Orleans,  which  took 
about  four  days.  You  will  recollect  about  this  time  the 
cholera  was  very  bad  at  that  place.  (Then  follows  a  long 
description  of  the  symptoms,  causes  and  treatment  of 
cholera  as  then  practiced.  He  concludes  that  it  is  not 
contagious  but  epidemic  ccused  by  filth.  The  long  story 
is  too  horrible  to  repeat,  but  he  excuses  himself  by  saying 
he  must  tell  it  because  of  the  treatment  he  received 
later  when  himself  stricken.  The  letter  then  continues). 


I  stoppd  at  Orleans  about  twenty  days  and  intended 
to  clerk  in  a  large  wholesale  store,  but  I  saw  it  was  the 
most  wicked  place  on  earth  and  I  said  I  would  not  stay 
there  for  the  whole  Town.  There  is  between  five  and  ten 
thousand  liquor  stores  open  all  day  and  some  all  night, 
and  Sunday  they  sell  a  great  deal  more  than  any  other 
day.  The  most  of  the  stores  are  open  on  Sunday  and  on 


that  day  they  do  most  of  their  horse-racing,  shooting 
and  gambling — for  there  is  no  law  against  it.  After 
being  disgusted  with  this  great  hell,  I  determined  to  go 
where  I  now  am  to  teach  school.  I  left  Orleans  about 
the  10th  of  April  on  the  steamer  Uncle  Sam  for  St. 
Louis,  and  was  seven  days  in  getting  to  this  great  Town. 
I  there  took  another  boat  and  went  up  to  Independence 
in  Jackson  County.  Here  there  were  several  thousand 
emigrants  for  California  and  the  cholera  was  worse  than 
it  was  at  Orleans.  I  took  sick  three  days  before  I  got  here. 

When  I  got  off  the  boat  it  was  dark  and  I  had  to 
walk  three  miles  to  town.  When  I  got  there  the  Tavern 
was  so  crowded  and  so  many  other  people  sick  that  I 
could  not  get  a  house  to  stay  in  nor  a  bite  to  eat.  I  had 
to  stay  out  all  night  in  a  cold  rain.  I  had  been  sick  three 
days  with  diarrhea.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  cholera  and 
I  took  opium  but  was  not  frightened.  In  these  three  days 
I  had  not  eat  more  than  one  meal  and  felt  very  weak. 
The  next  morning  I  walked  three  miles  and  found  a  house 
where  I  got  a  little  breakfast  but  could  not  board  there 
till  I  could  get  better  for  the  house  was  full.  I  then  walked 
and  hunted  all  I  could  that  day  for  a  place  where  I  could 
stay  and  about  night  I  found  a  place  where  I  stayed  two 
weeks.  Then  I  thought  I  could  walk  a  little.  So  I  started 
and  walked  about  twelve  miles  down  the  river,  but  all  the 
way  the  People  were  so  afraid  of  cholera  that  when  they 
saw  a  stranger  they  would  shut  the  door  and  hide.  So 
I  got  nothing  to  eat  nor  bed  to  sleep  in.  I  stayed  in  an 
old  house  that  night.  Next  day  I  heard  there  was  a  school 
wanting  in  the  neighborhood.  I  hunted  up  the  trustees 
and  they  hired  me  to  commence  when  the  cholera  died 
away.  I  wanted  to  board  somewhere  till  school  could 
begin.  I  tried  a  heap  of  places,  but  no,  they  said,  they 
was  afraid  I  would  give  them  cholera.  At  last  I  saw  a  man 
who  said  he  would  board  me.  His  wife  was  a  smart  wo¬ 
man  and  he  was  a  good  Methodist,  a  good  Whig  and  a 
great  politician.  So  I  thought  I  was  at  home.  Next  day, 
however,  his  brother  came  there  and  was  anxious  that  I 
should  board  at  his  house  as  he  had  a  heap  of  children, 
so  I  went  home  with  him  and  the  next  morning  I  was  a 
little  sick  and  began  to  vomit.  He  thought  it  was  cholera 
and  told  me  I  must  leave  right  off  no  matter  if  I  died, 
he  said  I  should  not  stay  there.  But  he  said  he  would 
take  me  on  a  horse  to  see  a  doctor.  When  we  got  there 


the  Doctor  had  the  cholera  himself.  When  I  went  into 
the  house  to  get  medicine,  the  man  went  home  with 
both  horses  and  left  me.  The  doctor  was  only  boarding  at 
this  house  and  I  could  not  stay  there.  I  then  went  back 
to  the  first  place  and  told  the  woman  how  her  brother- 
in-law  had  done  me.  I  became  very  sick  and  she  thought 
I  had  cholera  and  was  so  scared  she  said  I  must  leave. 

I  had  seen  a  man  a  few  days  before  who  was  from  Ken¬ 
tucky.  I  thought  he  had  more  sense  than  the  rest  of  them, 
so  I  went  to  his  house  and  he  said  I  could  stay  there.  I 
knew  if  he  did  not  keep  me,  I  must  die.  I  took  medicine 
for  two  weeks  and  last  Monday  I  commenced  school,  the 
cholera  having  abated.  I  am  now  in  moderate  health. 
All  this  treatment  was  from  pure  ignorance,  but  when 
anybody  turns  a  stranger  off  if  he  is  sick  and  wants  to 
stay,  I  think  it  is  a  greater  sin  and  meaner  act  than 
stealing.  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  will  teach  school  here, 
but  perhaps  a  good  while  if  they  will  raise  my  pay.  I  only 
get  $25.00  per  month.  If  possible  I  want  you  to  get  along 
in  money  matters  without  my  help,  but  if  you  cannot  I 
will  assist  you  next  January.  And  let  me  tel!  you,  be  sat¬ 
isfied  and  hold  onto  your  land.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be 
worth  much  more.  Jervis  is  a  perfect  dunce  if  he  has  any 
notion  of  wanting  to  leave.  He  can  never  do  as  well  any 
where  else.  I  advise  you  all  to  live  and  die  there.  You 
don't  know  what  hard  times  is  and  you  know  nothing 
about  sin,  dissipation  and  wickedness.  I  tell  the  whole 
of  you  to  stay  there  at  all  hazards.  The  boys  ought  to  go 
to  school  every  chance  and  for  God's  sake  I  want  you 
all  to  get  all  the  information  you  can  and  don't  be  wilful 
fools  like  most  people.  The  treatment  I  have  received 
here  was  much  worse  than  I  have  said  or  can  say.  These 
men  here  now  who  are  sending  to  school  are  most  of 
them  Christians. 

You  know  I  never  believed  in  dreams,  but  on  the 
25th  and  26th  of  May  I  dreamed  that  Anderson  had  a 
fight  and  got  stabbed,  and  I  thought  Jervis  was  in  some 
sort  of  a  difficulty.  I  suppose  that  was  only  about  the 
girls.  You  are  all  dunces  if  you  marry  at  all,  and  don't 
marry  for  the  dimes.  I  want  to  hear  from  you  all.  You 
see  this  letter  is  to  all  of  you.  Direct  your  letter  to  Sibley 
Post  Office,  Jackson  County,  Missouri. 

Nothing  more,  only  I  am 


William  C.  Mims 


We  see  clearly  in  this  letter  that  William  is  dis¬ 
illusioned  but  still  hopeful.  A  second  letter  seems  to  have 
been  lost.  The  next  one  in  my  possession  is  addressed  to 
the  brother-in-law  and  the  brother  one  year  younger 
than  the  writer.  It  deals  with  financial  matters  not  well 
understood,  but  reveals  the  interest  and  genuine  anxiety 
of  this  young  man  for  those  whose  welfare  means  so 
much  to  him.  He  begins: 


Sibley,  Missouri,  Nov.  25,  1849 
Dear  Jervis  and  W.  H.:  I  received  your  letter  a  few 
days  ago  and  was  surprised  that  you  had  received  only 
the  first  letter  from  me.  I  wrote  to  you  in  Aug.  soon  after 
I  got  your  letter  and  stated  to  you  that  I  had  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Fowler.  I  answered  at  the  same  time 
I  wrote  you.  In  your  letter  you  did  not  say  how  much 
you  thought  you  could  pay  Mr.  Fowler,  or  whether  you 
fattened  your  hogs  or  what  you  did  with  them  or  any¬ 
thing  in  particular.  Now  I  talk  plain  to  you — that  is, 
you  are  in  debt  to  Mr.  Fowler  and  so  am  I.  If  you  were 
compelled  to  give  up  the  place  then  you  would  be  in 
debt  to  Pulliam  and  never  could  make  money  any 
where  else.  You  will  always  have  enough  to  live  on  while 
you  are  there  and  can  make  money  besides,  if  you  will 
make  corn  and  fatten  hogs  as  they  ought  to  be  and  never 
sell  them  when  they  are  poor.  You  must  never  let  the 
pastures  and  meadows  go  to  nothing  or  you  can't  raise 
stock.  Take  advice  from  Mr.  Fowler  and  have  all  things 
fixed  so  Pulliam  can't  hurt  you  and  tell  Mr.  Fowler  you 
intend  to  do  your  best  to  pay  him  and  let  Pulliam  go. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  making  the  pay¬ 
ments  if  you  will  manage.  Buy  or  raise  60  or  70  hogs  to 
fatten  every  year.  Raise  what  you  can  and  buy  the 
balance  and  never  fail  to  have  that  number.  I  will  still 
talk  plain.  My  school  will  be  out  in  one  week  more  and 
I  think  I  will  teach  another  this  winter.  I  might  help  you 
a  little  this  year  and  a  little  next  and  so  on,  but  when 
would  I  get  out  of  debt  and  when  could  you  pay  Pulliam? 
If  I  can  teach  another  school  this  winter  I  can  send  you 
a  little  money  but  if  I  don't  teach  I  cannot  and  I  will 
tell  vou  the  reason  why.  I  have  determined  to  go  to 
California  in  the  spring  and  will  be  gone  maybe  two 
vears.  I  can  make  ten  times  as  much  there  as  I  can  any 
where  else.  If  you  can  hold  on  to  the  place  that  long,  I 


i 


can  ease  you  then  if  I  live,  and  if  I  die  I  can't  help  it. 
Tell  Mr.  Fowler  I  am  determined  to  pay  him  and  this  is 
the  surest  and  quickest  way. 

More  than  half  of  the  young  men  here  went  last 
spring  and  make  an  average  of  8  or  10  dollars  per  day. 
Some  have  come  back  that  went  two  years  ago  and  have 
made  great  fortunes.  I  want  you  to  stay  there  till  I  come 
back.  People  here  don't  consider  it  as  great  a  trip  as 
you  would  to  come  here.  They  are  coming  and  going 
continually.  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  get  this  and  tell 
me  a  heap  of  things  for  I  am  in  high  spirits  and  fat  in 
the  bargain.  Keep  your  heads  and  tails  up  and  you  will 
go  through  and  no  mistake.  I  will  say  no  more  just  now. 

Yours,  etc. 

William  C.  Mims. 


The  exuberance  of  youth  is  apparent  as  this  letter 
closes,  no  doubt  because  of  better  health  and  brighter 
prospects,  but  it  is  very  plain  that  it  is  also  because  of 
family  ties  that  our  modern  Aeneas  heeds  the  call  of 
the  west.  With  his  characteristic  freedom  of  expression 
he  writes  another  letter. — 


Missouri,  Feb.  23rd,  1850 
Well,  folks,  I  received  both  your  letters  a  few  days 
ago  and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Jervis  had  left  the 
place  and  that  grandfather  Easterly  was  moving  to 
Illinois.  This  last  notion  of  that  old  gentleman  looks  to 
me  as  strange  as  any  of  mine,  but  I  always  held  to  the 
doctrine  that  every  person  had  a  right  to  do  to  suit  him¬ 
self  if  it  hurt  no  other  being.  Jervis  can  make  money  at 
his  trade  if  he  will  stay  in  one  place  and  stick  to  it.  You 
did  not  tell  me  what  kind  of  an  understanding  there  was 
with  you  and  Jervis  when  he  left — whether  he  intends  to 
along  with  the  payments,  or  if  Mr.  Fowler  was  willing  to 
let  him  out  of  the  snap.  I  am  willing  to  let  him  out  my¬ 
self,  but  I  want  him  to  help  you  all  he  possibly  can  to  hold 
onto  the  place  till  I  come  back  from  California.  Tell  him 
if  he  will,  I  will  pay  him  a  large  percent.  Tell  Anderson  if 


he  will  help  you  I  will  pay  him  well  for  it  and  no  mistake. 
Do  the  best  you  can.  Be  sure  to  buy  as  many  hogs  as  you 
possibly  can  and  buy  them  forthwith  for  they  will  rise  in  a 
little  time.  Fatten  and  sell  them  at  home.  The  price  of 
land  and  everything  is  rising  and  in  a  year  or  two  may  be 
out  of  reason.  A  great  many  people  right  from  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  went  to  California  last  spring.  Some  of  them 
are  back  already  with  several  thousand  dollars.  A  great 
many  more  will  start  from  here  about  the  first  of  May. 

I  will  start  about  that  time  myself.  Thousands  of  people 
come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  We  will  go  nearly 
west  from  here  all  the  way.  Look  at  the  map  and  you 
will  see  that  we  go  north  of  Sante  Fe.  So  I  won't  be  a  step 
nearer  toward  Arkansas.  I  am  just  now  going  to  write 
to  Mr.  Fowler.  If  he  fails  to  get  my  letter,  you  can  tell 
him  I  can  do  him  no  good  in  Arkansas  because  I  don't 
go  that  way.  I  would  like  to  accommodate  him  but  it  is 
impossible.  I  said  something  in  my  last  letter  about  try¬ 
ing  to  help  you  this  spring.  I  don't  know  yet  what  my 
outfit  for  California  will  cost.  I  will  have  to  buy  a  horse 
and  saddle  and  a  good  many  clothes  and  pay  some  man 
who  takes  wagons  to  board  me  all  the  way,  but  if  it  is 
in  my  power  to  send  you  anything,  I  will  put  it  in  a  letter 
about  the  time  I  leave.  I  don't  think  I  will  be  gone  more 
than  two  years  and  perhaps  not  so  long  if  I  do  well.  I 
will  write  you  again  and  answer  mother's  letter  just  be¬ 
fore  I  start.  I  began  an  Arithmetic  school  last  Monday 
with  Ray's  Arithmetic.  Fowler's  could  not  be  had.  I  am 
very  stout  at  present. 

Yours,  etc. 

William  C.  Mims 


Fowler's  Arithmetic  was  very  popular  here  one 
hundred  years  ago,  the  author  being  a  Cocke  county 
man.  He  was  doubtless  related  to  the  "Mr.  Fowler"  Wil¬ 
liam  speaks  of  so  often.  There  follows  now  the  last  of 
the  letters  written  one  hundred  years  ago  by  a  dutiful 
and  loving  son,  whose  warm  heart,  logical  mind  and 
bouyant  spirit  bear  witness  to  a  personality  worthy  of  a 
better  fate  than  a  tragic  death  alone  and  among  strang¬ 
ers. 


Sibley,  Missouri.  May  5th,  1850 
Well,  folks,  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  to  you,  all 
at  one  time  as  I  cannot  find  opportunity  to  write  you 
separately.  I  expected  to  start  for  California  three  weeks 
ago,  but  the  spring  is  so  late  and  cold  that  there  is 
very  little  grass  yet.  However,  we  will  start  in  two  or 
three  days.  My  health  has  been  rather  bad  for  about  a 
month.  I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter  but  I  am  im¬ 
proving  again.  I  have  provided  well  for  the  trip.  I  think 
I  have  clothes  enough  to  last  two  years  and  plenty  of 
medicine  and  other  articles  which  altogether  cost  me 
about  $130.00,  beside  a  horse  and  provisions  enough  to 
do  me  there.  This,  the  man  I  am  with  finds  for  me  to 
assist  him  with  teams  of  mules  and  cattle.  Our  teams 
are  all  ox  teams  and  will  take  four  or  five  months  to  get 
there.  Mule  teams  will  go  through  a  few  weeks  sooner. 
We  can  have  as  many  in  the  company  as  we  please,  but 
I  don't  think  we  will  have  or  want  more  than  60  or  80 
men  and  some  women  and  children.  The  leader  of  our 
company  is  named  Chiles.  He  has  a  wife  but  no  children. 

I  don't  think  he  is  a  religious  man.  I  don't  think  there 
will  be  anything  like  a  good  man  in  the  company  and  I 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  dozen  good  men  that  will  go 
this  route  this  spring.  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  six  real 
Christians  since  I  have  been  in  this  state.  I  know  of  no 
Preacher  who  is  going  this  spring.  They  say  all  that  went 
last  year  turned  out  to  be  mean  when  they  got  there.  I 
won't  know  what  I  shall  do  until  I  get  there.  If  I  can  do 
no  better,  I  will  go  to  digging.  It  is  a  long  and  tiresome 
trip  and  you  in  that  country  have  no  idea  what  has  to 
be  done  or  the  money  it  takes  to  start  you  there.  I  ad¬ 
vise  you  all  never  to  take  a  notion  to  go.  You  had  better 
stay  at  home.  Travelling  is  a  ruination  to  anybody.  I 
can  write  you  no  more  until  I  get  to  California.  If  I  live 
to  get  there  I  will  tell  you  a  heap  of  things.  If  I  die  on 
the  road  I  will  have  a  letter  sent  to  you.  I  would  as 
soon  die  in  Cal.  or  on  the  route  as  in  Tenn.  I  shall  try 
to  be  willing  to  die  when  the  time  comes.  Last  spring  I 
wanted  to  die  and  I  am  not  far  from  the  same  notion  now. 
There  is  a  great  many  more  people  going  this  spring 
than  did  last.  I  have  seen  thousands  myself  and  they 
are  still  coming  from  every  quarter.  Corn  is  worth  .75c 
per  bushel  and  can't  be  got  for  that.  Every  thing  is  high 
for  the  whole  of  this  upper  country  is  eat  out  with  the 
Emigrants.  They  nearly  all  buy  their  outfits  here.  Oxen 


are  worth  50  to  80  dollars  a  yoke.  I  tried  every  way  to 
get  money  to  send  to  you,  but  I  can't  help  you.  If  you  can 
possibly  help  yourselves  till  I  get  back,  I  think  luck  will 
be  on  our  side  once  more.  John  Thomas  wrote  me  from 
S.  C.  that  he  had  1  0  or  11  dollars  for  me.  I  wrote  him  if 
he  had  not  already  started  it  to  send  it  to  you,  and  if  it 
comes  here  I  leave  a  man  here  that  will  send  it  to  you. 
You  will  not  hear  from  me  again  till  I  die  or  get  to 
California. 

I  shall  say  no  more  at  present. 

William  C.  Mims 


This  letter  is  addressed  to  Jervis  Mims.  It  seems  to 
carry  a  premonition  of  death  and  a  note  of  despair  has 
replaced  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  months  before,  perhaps 
because  of  the  uncongenial  company  he  finds  about  him. 
There  is  still  his  fine  sense  of  personal  integrity  and  a 
pathetic  eagerness  to  help  the  folks  back  home. 


Nearing  the  close  of  this  Saga  of  the  California 
Gold  Rush,  we  give  quotations  from  several  letters  dated 
March  to  Oct.,  1851.  The  writer  identifies  herself  as 
Mrs.  Louisa  Smith.  She  says — "My  maiden  name  was 
Chapin,  daughter  of  Adolphus  and  Cynthia  Chapin.  I 
married  a  man  by  the  nams  of  Ira  Smith  but  the  Lord 
saw  fit  to  take  him  from  me  and  I  was  left  a  widow  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  beloved  and  good  husband."  This 
motherlv  soul  gives  many  touching  details  relating  to  her 
acquaintance  with  William  Mims,  and  in  one  letter  en¬ 
closes  a  flaxon  curl  of  her  young  daughter's  hair.  It  is 
still  pinned  to  the  dingy  sheet  of  paper — a  curl  from 
the  head  of  a  little  girl  who  would  now  be  more  than  one 
hundred  years  old! 

I  am  selecting  only  those  details  necessary  to  make 
this  pathetic  story  complete.  The  letters  are  poorly  written 
and  contain  many  repetitions,  but  are  obviously  honest 
and  truthful.  She  says — "Dear  Sister,  I  call  you  Sister 
out  of  respect  that  I  had  for  your  son.  I  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  him  in  Oct.  last,  in  the  city  of  Sacramento.  We 
lived,  in  the  New  England  House  on  Ga.  street  and  he 


was  very  sick  and  in  the  hospital  part  of  the  time.  About 
the  fifth  of  Dec.  I  left  Sacramento  and  went  to  a  place 
25  miles  in  the  country  but  I  enquired  about  him  and 
when  the  men  where  I  lived  took  a  notion  to  go  into 
thfe  mines,  I  told  them  to  go  and  see  William  Mims  and  if 
he  was  able  to  work  to  get  him.  They  saw  him  and  in 
Feb.  he  came  out  where  I  lived.  He  told  me  he  was  some 
better  and  had  gained  several  pounds.  He  was  very  much 
pleased  to  see  me  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  He  worked 
here  where  I  lived  for  three  weeks  at  60  dollars  per 
month.  As  he  was  not  strong  he  only  did  part  time  work 
and  got  his  board.  I  recommended  him  to  the  landlord 
of  the  house  and  told  him  he  was  an  intelligent  young 
man  and  could  be  trusted  with  anything.  I  passed  the 
time  very  pleasantly  with  him  and  he  told  me  many 
little  anecdotes  about  his  travels.  Then  on  Saturday 
night  the  8  of  March  he  was  taken  very  bad  and  we  sent 
to  the  city  for  some  medicine,  but  he  continued  to  grow 
worse.  Then  we  sent  for  a  doctor  who  got  here  at  1  1 
o'clock  the  next  Thursday  night.  I  had  lost  sleep  all  the 
night  before  and  had  gone  to  rest  a  little,  when  he 
called  to  me  to  come  to  him.  I  got  up  and  went  in  to 
see  him.  He  wanted  me  to  write  to  his  mother  that  he 
had  nothing  to  send  her  as  it  had  taken  all  he  had  to 
pay  the  doctor.  Then  he  said — "Now,  Mrs.  Smith,  just 
nail  up  a  rough  box  and  bury  me  on  top  of  one  of  these 
hills."  I  said — "No,  Mr.  Mims,  I  will  not  do  that.  I  shall 
get  a  nice  coffin  and  see  that  you  have  decent  burial."  He 
looked  up  at  me  and  said — "Don't  cry,  Mrs.  Smith.  I 
am  willing  to  die.  I  have  never  done  anything  very  bad." 

1  said  I  was  sure  that  he  would  be  in  a  better  place  than 
any  of  us.  He  told  me  his  mother's  name  and  where  she 
lived.  He  died  about  8  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning.  He 
had  his  senses  perfectly  good  until  the  last  breath.  I 
cannot  think  of  it  without  shedding  tears.  He  was  a  duti¬ 
ful  son  and  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
buried  25  miles  from  the  city  on  The  hangtown  road  at 
the  White  Rock  Spring  with  a  board  at  this  head  and 
his  name  on  it.  A  very  pretty  place."  Her  last  letter 
dated  Oct.  25,  1851,  has  a  paragraph  relating  to  a 
funeral  service.  She  says — "Dearest  friend,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  you,  I  should  like  to  have  the  text  in  the 

2  chanter  of  Acts  and  a  hymn — This  earth  is  not  my 
home."  At  that  time  funeral  services  were  usually  held 
several  months  after  the  death.  In  this  letter  Mrs.  Smith 


described  California  as  "a  sink  of  iniquity,  the  worst 
place  in  the  world  for  a  young  man  to  go.  All  manner  of 
wickedness  going  on — stealing,  murdering,  robbing, 
gambling,  lying,  swearing,  and  every  species  of  sin 
that  can  be  thought  of,  but  your  son  partook  not*  of 
these  plagues.  You  need  not  be  troubled  about  his  con¬ 
dition/'  She  mentions  having  received  a  letter  from 
William's  mother  in  Aug.,  perhaps  suggesting  the  fune¬ 
ral  service.  This  might  well  have  been  expected  of  such 
a  woman  as  this  bereaved  mother.  Mrs.  Smith  continues 
— "Now  I  live  in  a  place  called  Diamond  Spring,  47 
miles  from  the  city,  and  27  miles  from  where  your  son 
was  buried."  There  may  have  been  further  correspon¬ 
dence  but  this  is  the  last  letter  we  have.  It  is  signed  "no 
more  at  present,  I  remain  your  affectionate  friend 

Louisa  M.  Smith 

In  closing,  I  am  reminded  how  the  kind  deeds  of  a 
good  woman  so  many  years  ago  still  shine  like  the  beams 
of  a  "little  candle  in  a  naughty  world." 

Cora  Massey  Mims 


THE  FAMILY  OF  McSWEtN 


Records  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Cocke  County 
McSweens  reach  far  back  into  the  glamorous  days  of 
Robert  Bruce  and  the  Scottish  chiefs. 

There  are  traditions  of  a  flight  from  Old  World  op¬ 
pression  with  Flora  McDonald  to  the  Carolina  coast,  and 
tangible  mementoes  of  that  landing  in  the  lilies  and 
other  plants  brought  by  Murdock  McSween  and  his  wife 
when  they  came  across  the  Blue  Ridge  into  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty,  Tennessee,  in  1820. 

The  family  of  Murdock  McSween  (1775-1855)  and 
of  his  wife,  Margaret  Jackson  (1779-1851),  daughter  of 
William  Jackson  (1751)  consisted  of  five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  They  were: 

William  (1810-1889)  born  Moore  Co.,  N.  C.,  died 
Newport,  Tenn. 

John  (1814-1896)  born  Moore  Co.,  N.  C.,  died  Bur¬ 
nett,  Texas. 

Samuel  went  west  to  Oregon — then  to  Cal.,  died  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Cal. 

Daniel  went  west  and  settled  in  Missouri,  died  Mis¬ 
souri. 

James  and  wife  died  and  were  buried  at  Wilton 
Springs,  Tenn. 

Nancy,  married  Luna  Chapman,  buried  Parrottsville, 
Tenn. 

Margaret,  married  Tillman  Faubion,  buried  Leander, 
Texas. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  dates  of  all  the 
children  of  Murdock  McSween  and  lack  details  concern¬ 
ing  some  families. 

William,  the  oldest,  spent  his  entire  mature  life  in 
Cocke  County,  Tennessee,  a  citizen  of  the  highest  type. 
Whatever  of  place  or  position  he  held  came  to  him  un¬ 
sought,  because  he  seemed  to  be  the  proper  man  for  the 
work.  At  26  years  of  age  he  was  elected  County  Court 
Clerk,  and  three  years  later  resigned  to  accept  election 
to  the  slate  legislature,  1839-1840.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  Circuit  Court  Clerk,  and  served  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  terms.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Clerk 
&  Master  to  the  first  Chancery  Court  established  in  the 


county,  while  still  serving  as  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  Clerk  &  Master  in  Chancery 
and  was  deputized  as  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court.  Though 
we  have  no  detailed  information  of  his  legal  training, 
law  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  interest  and  in  1859  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Pisgah  Church  at  Old  Newport,  of  which  his  father 
Murdock  was  a  first  ruling  elder.  He  lived  a  consistent 
and  honored  Christian  life  until  death  in  his  eightieth 
year  serving  in  many  official  capacities  in  the  Newport 
Presbyterian  Church,  successor  to  old  Pisgah. 

John,  the  second  son  of  Murdock  McSween,  had 
perhaps  the  most  colorful  career  of  the  five  brothers. 
After  attending  such  local  schools  as  were  convenient 
in  those  early  days,  he  completed  his  education  at  Mary¬ 
ville  College,  and  then  took  medical  training  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Upon  his  graduation  there,  he  located  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  practice  his  profession  and  there  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wright  of  an  old  and  influential  family.  While 
still  under  forty,  he  went  to  southwest  Texas,  and  hav¬ 
ing  prospered  financially,  he  invested  in  acres  of  un¬ 
occupied  cattle  land  in  the  central  part  of  the  great  new 
state  and  became  owner  of  a  ranch  not  far  from  historic 
old  Fort  Mason  with  its  garrison  of  U.  S.  troops  placed 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  against  hostile 
Indians.  He  built  a  good  residence  on  his  ranch  v/ith 
comfortable  quarters  for  his  slaves  and  his  cattle,  and 
brought  out  a  partner,  his  brother  James,  who  later  re¬ 
turned  to  Tennessee.  Dr.  McSween,  in  addition  to  his 
medical  practice,  served  as  surgeon  at  Camp  Mason. 
The  Indians  made  frequent  raids,  and  Dr.  McSween 
along  with  other  settlers  suffered  from  their  depreda¬ 
tions.  He  had  by  this  time  a  family  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  and  had  for  several  terms  been  elected 
county  judge.  In  the  sparsely  settled  country  every  citi¬ 
zen  had  often  to  do  double  duty.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  family  moved  to  San  Antonio  for  better  educational 
advantages  for  the  children,  and  still  later  he  made  a 
permanent  home  for  old  age  in  the  town  of  Burnett.  He 
continued  active  in  his  communitv  and  church  until 
1896.  when  returning  home  in  his  buggy,  he  met  with  a 
fatal  accident  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

It  is  known  that  Samuel  McSween  followed  the 


Oregon  trail  westward,  then  to  California.  No  children. 
In  my  younger  days  my  husband's  aunts,  the  daughters 
of  William  McSween,  told  me  many  stories  of  them, 
especially  of  "Uncle  Dan'l"  in  Missouri.  I  made  no  writ¬ 
ten  record  and  now  am  not  sure  of  details.  It  is  known 
here  that  Daniel  was  something  of  an  architect  in  his 
young  manhood.  He  designed  and  built  the  old  Pisgah 
church  about  1836.  This  church,  being  the  largest  pub¬ 
lic  building  in  the  county  seat,  served  also  as  an  audi¬ 
torium  for  political  meetings  in  the  red-hot  campaign 
of  James  K.  Polk  and  J.  C.  Jones  in  1843,  at  which  time 
the  crowd  was  so  large  that  the  building  collapsed,  Dan¬ 
iel  McSween  not  having  provided  for  such  a  weigh  of 
oratory  and  enthusiasm  when  he  drew  his  plans.  Pisgah 
church  was  repaired,  however,  and  it  is  also  of  record 
that  both  William  and  John  were  ruling  elders  in  its  or¬ 
ganization. 

It  is  my  impression  that  Judge  W.  D.  McSween, 
father  of  Donald,  was  named  for  his  grandfather,  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  his  great  uncle,  Daniel,  though  he  became 
known  throughout  his  life-time  by  a  school  boy  nick¬ 
name — Dooley. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  thrills  of  western  life  did 
not  appeal  to  James  McSween,  the  youngest  son  of  Mur¬ 
dock,  for  he  returned  to  his  homeland,  settled  near  Wil¬ 
ton  Springs,  the  old  "Indian  town"  on  Pigeon  river  and 
married  Jane  McNabb,  the  daughter  of  a  long  line  of 
Scotch-1  rish  pioneers.  He  became  the  ancestor  of  a  most 
virile  and  talented  generation  of  young  people  now  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  present  life  and  times  of  Cocke  County. 

For  a  life  of  tragic  experiences  and  rich  fulfillment, 
we  are  constrained  to  mention  Margaret,  the  youngest 
of  the  family  of  Murdock.  She  was  married  in  the  early 
forties  to  Tillman  Faubion,  great-grandson  of  William 
Faubion  who  was  of  Holland-Dutch  descent  and  could 
speak  little  English.  Margaret  and  Tillman  began  house¬ 
keeping  on  the  McSween  farm,  and  somewhere  not  far 
from  the  location  of  the  old  Cave  church  in  the  year 
1844  their  son,  James,  was  born.  Incidentally,  I  was  told 
by  the  children  of  William  McSween  that  the  ground 
on  which  this  church  was  built  had  been  given  to  the 
community  by  their  grandfather,  Murdock.  Some  six  or 
seven  years  later  Margaret  and  her  husband  moved  to 


Old  Newport  where  her  brothers,  the  sons  of  Murdock, 
were  all  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  Here  her  son, 
James  Faubion,  grew  up  and  at  the  age  of  17  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  a  member  of  the  famous 
Company  "C",  and  its  last  survivor  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  June  9,  1 930. 

When  the  four  year  conflict  was  ended,  James 
Faubion  was  mustered  out  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  His  father, 
Tillman  Faubion,  also  destitute  and  desperate,  joined 
him  there.  They  dared  not  return  to  Tennessee.  They 
joined  other  refugees  and  started  on  foot  and  in  wagons 
across  the  deep  South  and  Arkansas  for  Texas.  They  were 
three  months  on  the  road.  After  reaching  middle  Texas 
they  found  work,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  saved  a  little 
money  they  sent  it  back  to  Margaret,  the  wife  and  moth¬ 
er,  to  bring  herself  and  the  younger  children  to  them. 
She  sold  what  little  stuff  the  cruel  war  and  the  bush¬ 
whackers  had  left  her  and  started,  happy  in  the  prospect 
of  a  re-united  family.  Her  brother,  James  Mc.Sw°en 
brought  her  to  Newport  where  they  spent  the  night  with 
the  other  brother,  William,  who  the  next  day  hauled 
them  to  Morristown  in  a  wagon,  that  being  the  nearest 
railroad  point.  It  was  told  me  the  brother  and  sister, 
oldest  and  youngest  of  the  Murdock  McSween  family, 
did  not  sleep  that  night,  realizing  that  it  was  probably 
the  last  night  they  would  ever  spend  together.  Two  days 
and  nights  by  rail  carried  the  family  to  Memphis,  where 
thev  took  a  steamboat  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans, 
and  then  across  the  Gulf  to  Galveston.  From  there, 
traveling  by  any  conveyance  they  could  procure,  and 
enduring  many  hardships,  they  at  length  reached  their 
loved  ones  and  established  a  home.  1  do  not  know  how 
long  Margaret  lived  to  enjov  a  family  of  remarkably 
fine  children,  and  since  they  lived  at  several  points,  I  do 
not  knew  where  she  died.  It  is  known  that  Tillman  was 
re-married  late  in  life  to  a  fine  woman,  formerly  of 
Cocke  County,  Tennessee. 

The  children  of  William  McSween  and  Katherine  Allen 
McSween  were: 

Margaret  (1838-1912)  who  married  D.  A.  Mims  in 
1858. 

Nancy  (1841-1916)  who  married  Dr.  J.  W.  See- 

horn  in  1  882. 


Mary  (1843-1921)  who  married  John  McSween  of 
N.  C.  in  1873. 

Cynthia  (1845-1919)  unmarried. 

William  J.  (1848-1914)  married  Florence  Kidwell, 
1876.  Jessie  Kidwell,  1890. 

Details  of  the  life  of  Margaret  and  D.  A.  Mims 
have  already  been  given. 

Nancy  McSween  became  the  second  wife  of  Dr.  See- 
horn,  and  a  devoted  mother  to  his  9  year  old  son,  John, 
whose  family  she  also  loved  as  her  own. 

Mary  McSween  was  a  student  at  Martha  Washing¬ 
ton  College  when  it  was  closed  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  She  returned  to  her  home  and  bravely  aided 
her  family  during  those  trying  days.  She  many  times 
told  me  of  exciting  episodes  in  which  she  took  part. 
Eight  years  after  the  coming  of  peace,  she  was  married 
to  John  McSween,  born  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  a  former 
Confederate  soldier  and  at  that  time  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  the  wedding  being  solemnized  by  Rev.  Harvey 
Smith,  pastor  of  St.  James  Presbyterian  church  in  Ham¬ 
blen  County.  She  resided  in  N.  C.  with  her  husband  for 
only  a  few  years,  when  his  failing  health  brought  them 
back  to  Tennessee  where  at  the  home  of  her  father, 
her  son,  W.  D.  McSween,  was  born,  and  John  McSween, 
her  husband,  died.  From  that  time,  she  and  her  son, 
Dooley,  later  Judge  W.  D.  McSween,  were  members  of 
the  McSween  household  at  Newport,  a  home  in  which 
Aunt  Cynthia  had  always  lived  and  where  later  Aunt 
Nan  returned  a  widow.  After  grandfather  William 
and  grandmother  Katherine  had  passed  on,  these  three 
sisters  held  together  a  homestead,  sweet  memories  of 
which  are  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  succeeding 
generation,  and  are  now  being  handed  down  to  those  of 
this  troubled  age,  as  a  model  of  gracious  and  kindly  liv¬ 
ing. 

Three  boys,  Will  Mims,  John  Seehorn,  and  Dooley 
McSween,  were  brought  up  together  like  brothers.  Two 
of  them,  on  marriage,  went  to  homes  of  their  own,  but 
Doolev  knew  no  other  home.  Here  in  1903  he  brought  a 
lovely  bride,  Rowena  Jones,  and  to  their  only  son,  Donald, 
is  now  given  the  task  of  upholding  the  standards  of  so 
fine  a  heritage.  W.  D.  McSween  was  given  both  aca- 


demic  and  legal  training  in  historic  Washington  &  Lee 
University  and  was  associated  with  his  uncle,  W.  J.  Mc- 
Sween,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Later  he  became 
eminent  in  many  legal,  fraternal,  business  and  religious 
organizations.  His  gifts  and  temperament  were  such 
as  to  command  the  unlimited  confidence  and  respect  of 
his  fellow  men. 

I  knew  personally  the  story  of  the  beautiful  and 
unselfish  life  of  our  Aunt  Cynthia.  A  semi-invalid  and  a 
constant  sufferer,  yet  she  was  a  living  example  of  one 
who  lived  an  abundant  and  successful  life. 

W.  J.  McSween,  youngest  child  and  only  son  of 
William  and  Katherine,  was  educated  at  Emory  &  Henry 
College  and  Cumberland  University.  He  became  a  wide¬ 
ly  known  criminal  lawyer  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
middle  life.  He  had  a  gift  of  oratory  that  could  sway  a 
stubborn  jury  at  will.  He  had  a  great  love  of  books, 
especially  those  of  classical  and  historical  import.  He 
was  a  recognized  authority  on  local  history,  having  ac¬ 
cess  to  county  records  and  rich  sources  of  human  interest 
background,  and  was  in  process  of  compiling  much  valu¬ 
able  data  of  this  section  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

W.  J.  McSween  was  twice  married,  the  second  wife 
being  the  younger  sister  of  the  first.  His  grandson,  Ken¬ 
neth  McSween,  is  his  only  living  descendant  to  bear  the 
family  name.  His  daughters  and  grandchildren  are  widely 
scattered.  Mabel,  the  only  unmarried  daughter,  main¬ 
tains  the  home  where  members  of  the  family  gather  for 
reunions,  and  Kenneth  returns  for  respite  in  a  strenuous 
career  devoted  to  music. 


Through  an  interesting  correspondence  with  Rev. 
John  McSween  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  I  have  authentic 
records  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  McSween  family, 
taking  us  back  to  the  Isle  of  Skye  in  Northern  Scotland. 
There  Hector  McSween  was  buried  near  the  town  of 
Portree,  and  there  his  son,  John,  was  born.  This  John  Mc¬ 
Sween  I,  later  traveled  southward  to  the  Isle  of  Islay 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  His  son,  John  II,  emigrated 
from  I slav  to  Robeson  County,  N.  C.,  in  1868.  John  Mc¬ 
Sween  II  had  three  brothers  who  came  to  America  at 
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different  times.  Their  names  were  William/  Hector,  and 
Robert.  All  are  buried  in  a  Scotch  cemetery  at  Mars 
Bluff  Presbyterian  church  near  Florence,  S.  C.  John  II  was 
a  merchant  and  banker  at  Timmonsville,  S.  C.,  for  some 
fifty  years.  He  died  in  1923,  and  his  son,  John  III  be¬ 
came  the  Rev.  John  McSween,  author  of  the  before- 
mentioned  correspondence.  He  has  been  a  minister  in 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years,  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  Chaplain  in  World  War  I  in  France.  He 
holds  the  degree  of  D.D.  and  has  been  President  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  College,  Clinton,  S.  C.,  and  Tusculum  College, 
Greeneville,  Tenn.  He  is  the  father  of  three  sons,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Allen  and  John  IV  who  died  in  infancy.  William  is 
a  business  man  and  church  official  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Allen  is  a  minister  at  Lincolnton,  N.  C.,  and  has  two 
sons  one  of  which  is  John  V.  He  also  served  as  Chaplain 
in  World  War  II.  There  are  two  daughters,  one  married 
to  Rev.  George  Webb  of  Tennessee  and  the  other  living 
in  Greenville,  S.  C. 

A  cousin,  John  Hector  McSween,  has  no/ children, 
leaving  only  the  grandsons  of  Dr.  McSween  to  carry  on 
the  name.  He  tells  of  another  branch  of  the  Clan  Mc¬ 
Sween  who  came  to  N.  C.  about  1750  and  settled  in 
Dade  County,  Florida,  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Also  a  Dr.  John  McSween  practices  medicine  in  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Florida,  one  of  whose  brothers  was  killed  in  the 
Air  Force  of  World  War  II  and  another  was  commander 
of  the  Battalion  in  which  his  son,  Allen  McSween,  served 
as  Chaplain.  These  young  men  are  well  known  to  be 
related. 

It  seems  that  John  McSween,  D.D.,  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  man  in  his  own  right,  which  is  also  confirmed 
by  "Who's  Who  in  America"  which  gives  many  other 
details  of  his  life.  W.  J.  McSween  of  Newport  had  some 
correspondence  with  him  many  years  ago.  We  are  also 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  names  John  and  William 
McSween,  with  the  scent  of  the  heather  upon  them,  have 
been  handed  down  through  the  centuries  and  in  widely 
separated  sections  of  the  America  of  today. 


Later  research  has  brought  to  light  several  items  of 
interest  in  regard  to  the  early  McSweens.  Murdock  Me- 


Sween  (1775)  was  the  son  of  Daniel  McSween  and  his 
wife  Nancy  Mclver.  This  was  the  family  who  fled  Scot¬ 
land  with  Flora  McDonald  about  1 776,  their  lily  bulbs 
stowed  away  in  their  feather  beds.  Murdock  McSween 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  son.  He  was  preceeded  by 
five  sisters  all  of  whom  later  married  in  America.  Rec¬ 
ords  of  their  families  are  still  preserved  in  the  papers  of 
W.  J.  McSween.  Also  in  regard  to  Nancy  McSween  Chap¬ 
man,  who  was  supposed  to  have  married  young,  we  find 
from  Murdock's  will  sub-joined  to  this  record,  that  she 
was  unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1855.  She  was 
probably  born  between  her  brothers,  William  and  John, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Luna  Chapman  late  in  life.  The 
dates  show  that  the  will  was  made  only  ten  weeks  before 
Murdock's  death,  probably  accounting  for  the  fact  that 
his  signature  was  by  proxy.  It  is  known  that  he  was  a 
man  of  more  than  average  education. 

Cora  Massey  Mims 


WILL  OF  MURDOCK  MCSWEEN,  DECEASED 

First,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  tender  and 
patient  manner  my  eldest  daughter,  Nancy  McSween, 
has  devoted  her  time  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  her  late 
mother  and  myself  in  our  old  age  and  the  confidence  I 
feel  that  she  will  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as  I  will  need 
her  attention  and  care,  I  do  give  and  bequeath  unto  her 
all  that  parcel  or  tract  of  land  with  its  appertenances 
known  and  described  as  the  home  farm,  lying  and  being 
on  Grass  Branch  in  the  County  of  Cocke  and  state  afore¬ 
said,  containing  771/4,  seventy-seven  and  one-fourth, 
acres  which  land  I  acquired  by  purchase  from  Ruben 
Allen,  also  a  part  of  Grant  No.  12,900  entered  by  me 
in  the  entry  takers  office  of  Cocke  County,  July  3rd, 
1824,  No.  158  beginning  with  the  beginning  corner  of 
said  Grant,  a  Black  oak  bush  near  a  pine  running  thence 
with  the  same  43]/2  E.  to  a  corner  made  to  portion  of 
said  Grant  to  William  McSween,  conveyed  to  him  by 
deed,  then  by  a  direct  line  to  a  poplar  corner  described 
in  said  grant  as  corner  to  A.  Fine,  Esq.,  then  with  its 
various  courses  to  the  beginning.  Also  all  except  four 
acres  conveyed  to  A.  Fine,  Esq.,  of  Grant  No.  15,247 — 
entered  by  me  in  the  entry  takers  office  of  Cocke  County, 
July  2nd,  1824,  No.  126,  also  a  lot  or  parcel- of  land 
acquired  from  Abraham  Fine,  beginning  at  a  large  pine 
near  the  Cosby  road,  running  S.  64]/?  E.  40  poles  to  a 
white  oak  stump,  thence  S.  34  poles  to  a  limestone  rock 
in  a  ravine,  thence,  by  a  direct  line  to  the  beginning. 

Further  it  is  my  will  that  the  rest,  residue  and  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  real  estate  and  personal  property  (not 
otherwise  described)  after  all  my  lawful  debts  shall  be 
paid,  be  equally  divided  among  my  other  children  who 
may  be  living  at  the  time  of  my  decease. 

My  black  woman,  Violet,  has  served  the  family  a 
long  time  and  is  now  growing  old  and  will  soon  be  of  but 
little  value  as  property,  it  is  therefore  my  will  that  she 
shall  have  her  own  free  choice  among  all  my  children 
whom  she  will  serve  and  my  request  is  that  whoever  takes 
her  will  treat  her  kindly;  Likewise  I  make,  constitute  and 
appoint  my  son,  William  McSween,  to  be  my  executor 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  hereby  revoking  all 
former  wills  by  me  made. 


In  testamony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  sub-scribed 
my  name  and  affixed  my  seal  this  ninth  day  of  July  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-five. 

Murdock  (his  X  mark)  McSween  (seal) 

Attest; 

Charles  Morrell 
William  Gray 
A.  Fine 
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